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OUR TRADITIONS 


All who are one in spirit with the aim of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN are 
accustomed to look for inspiration to the work dene at Louvain under the guid- 
ing hand of Pope Leo XIII by Mervier, De Wulf, and cther pioneers in the Neo- 
Scholastic movement. This is but natural. However, here is a point worth con- 
sidering. What of our own Jesuit predecessors, and the traditions they have be- 
queathed us? When the Neo--Scholastics of the nineteenth century proclaimed it 
their intention to go back to the fountain-head of thirteenth century philosophy, 
did they include in their indictment of decadent Scholasticism men whom we justly 
revere as first magnitude stars in the intellectual firmament of the Society? 

Not so. These great Jesuits were identified with a brilliant period in the hist- 
ory Of Scholasticism, a period second only to the immortal thirteenth century 
itself; one which, as an integral part of the counter-Reformation, was of extreme 
importance to the Church as well as to the cause of sound philosophy. 


Upon &nalyzing the spirit of these sixteenth and seventeenth century 
Jesuits we find it surprisingly like that which brought about the Louvain rejuv- 
enation. De Wulf, one of the exponents of the latter, writes of this period: 
"There came a philosophical revival movement which advocated in the first place 
a return to the great philosopkicel system of the 1sth century, and more espec-~ 
ially to Thomism. Theories anc aiguments were closely studied and carefully 
criticized. The great leading doctrines of 15th century Scholasticism were 
interpreted in the light of eee age and new thecriws were broached." 
("History of Medieval Philosophy". Italics in the original.) It would be dif- 
ficult to state more precisely the oolicy of Louvain itself in its championship 
of modern Scholasticism. 


Of ceurse we are at least nominally acquainted with the work of Suarez, 
Vasquez, Bellarmine, Toletus, and the galexy of Coimbra and Roman College profes- 
sors. We see their mighty tomes in solid phalanx on our library shelves ready to 
shame dnto silence the slightest doubt, be it ever so cautiously expressed, about 
the reality of Jesuit philosophical scholarship. But the impression created by 
the sight of such work accomplished is one cf awe rather than inspirations For 
the latter we must look not to the result, but to the spirit of active scholar- 
ship that made such production possible. We must bring the authors back to life 
by visualizing them as they were, hard-working teachers, laborious toilers in 
the mines of Aristotle and Aquinas; critical investigators, too, not afraid to 
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cet up their om conclusions and defend them; men thoroughly abreast ef their : 
4imes who saw the practical bearing of their knowledge and used it in peice, 

sy with their contemporaries. (Bellarmine and Suarez were continually brea 

lances with some adversary or other. James I of England in his advocacy ef the 
"Divine Right of Kings" is a prominent example. ) 


Something of this spirit is needed right now to make the traditions of 
the future, to give to Scholastic Philosophy here in America a power it has not 
known for seven centuries. The great Jesuit philosophers of the early age of the 
Society did not originate the reform of the 16th century. That had already ae 
begun by the Dominicans, - Vittoria, MelcKor Cano, Bannez, and others befure the 
foundation of the Society. Recegnizing that the new movement means true progress, 
these Jesuits threw heart and soul into its furtherance and their labors brougat 
it te its full perfection. In devoting our efforts to the cause championed by 
the Louyain school, we are merely following the traditions of our own great 
philosophers. 


C. Howard Morrison, Sede 


BUTLD'NG WITHOUT A FOUNDATION 


"We are ubliged to use each theory as occasion demands and wait for 
further knowledge as to how it may be possible that both should be true as the 
same time. Toleration of.s.pinicn,isx«a.recognised: virtue. The curiosity or 
the present position is that cpoosite cpirions have to be held or used by the same 
individial in the faith that some dey the comoined truth may be made plain. 

(Sir William Bragg, quoted by Biship Gore in "Belief in God." p38.) 


The absurdity of the principle uttered in this sample of "mcdern 
scientific thought" cannot fail to strike even the most casual reader. The writer, 
thoveh net saying it in quite so many words, has declared that there is no dif- 
ference between two contradictory theories. His thought might be stated concrete- 
ly in sorevhat the follcwing manners You think that I owe you ten jollars, but 
my view of the case is that I cwe you ncthing. Let both of us be patient, aid 
tolesans cP each other's view. The day may come when we see that both of us are 
rignas: that you would be justified in asking me for the ten dollars, and I in 
justice would be bound to pay you that sum; and yet at the same time, I would not 
ows you the money, and would not have to pay it to you. Applying this princi- 
Fle to geography we would correctly say that the United States is in North Amer- 
ica and in Asia, in Europe and in Africa. In fact, it would be impossible to 


make a mistake in locating our country since we would be correct wherever we 
Plea Clit. 


If this principle were admitted for a second (an entirdyimpossible ad- 
mission) the most universal scepcicism would immediately result. Fer if we 
were unable to distinguish one thing from another, it would be impossible to have 
any certain knowledge of cur fellcw-beings, of the world about us, and even more 
impossible to know the worid’s unseen Zreator. Of course, Sir William ard otners 
who advance similar opinicns wcuid hesitate to call themselves sceptics, and we 
must admit that there is a distinction in theory between absolute scepticism and 
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E principle enunciated by Sir William. In effect, however, both systems are 
eae Were you trying vo prove to a sceptic and to a disciple of Sir William 
at in the Statue of Liberty the tcrch is held by the geddess's right hand, the 
sceptic would reply that he could not be sure that the goddess had a right hand 
and the other would answer that there is no difference betveen the left hand and 


areas In either case your argument would not proceed beyond the first pre- 


The vogue wich such philosophical principles may have is due not to 
any intrinsic truth, but solely to the reputations of the men who declare them. 
A statement that at some time two may be six is plainly absurd. If a man on 
Eps street uttered it, we might do many things. but we would not believe him. 
ties Sir William Bragg, 2 noted scientist, makes a similar statement and implicit- 
ly denies what is technically know as the 'Principle of Contradiction’, and if 
his stavement is quoted by Bishop Gore, a man of admitted culture, many will ac- 
cept his declaration without question; and all will be asked to believe it. But 
though it be echoed and reechoed in all the papers and periodicals of the land, 
the statement itself would remain untrue- Though refutation of an evident con- 
tradiction is unnecessary = you cannot make self-evident facts any plainer than 
just evident - still, since a man who commands a fvullowing in the intellectual 
world has uttered it, an explanation of the fundamental error is useful. 


Sir William has denied a principle which is fundamental to all argumen- 
tation. As every building has a fow.dation, so, too, every argument or attempt 
to establish new truths depends on truth that is already admitted. The states- 
man asking for a reduction of taxes because such a reduction would be for the good 
of the ccemmoenwealth acts on the funcaments] suppositicn, “We should adopt measures 
which are for the common good". The salesmen who tries to prove to you that his 
goods are the very things you need, works from the surecsition that, "A man should 
buy what is needful to him". Tnus every precess of argument of necessity pro- 
ceeds from some admitted or previously established truths. Now, there are some 
truths fundamental in all argumentation whicn do net 1.eed proof because they are 
presuprosed in every proposision, and because every denial of their existence is 
an assertion that they do exist. The truvh which the author has virtually de- 
nied, anmely,that there is a principle of contradiction, is one of these funda- 
mer.tal truths. 


The fact that a thing is itself and not something different, that four 
is four and not eight; in short, that there is a difference between a truth and 
its opcosite is implied in every proposition. For instance, if I make the most 
crdinary statement, “It is raining today", I imply that there is a difference be- 
tween raining and not raininz: To take an example from the author's ow werds. 
Tnen I say that "Toleration of opinicn is a virtue", I imply that there is a dif- 
ference tetween vice and virtue, and I say that toleration of opinion is the one 
and not the other. Similarly, in every statement that I make, I declare that a 
thing ie as I say it is, and cannot at the time of my speaking be truthfully said 
to be otherwise. I am stating that there is a principle of contradiction. 


Even if I were to deny that this principle exists, my denial would be 
an affirmation of its existence. State the denial in any words you Flease. Say 
for brevity: "There is no principle of contradiction." What is the real force 
of this statement? Is it not really to declare that "I hold it as my opinion 
that this statement, 'There is no principle of contradiction’ is true; and that 
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its opposite, 'There is a principle of contradiction’, is untrue? Am I not in 
so many words saying that there is a difference between truth and falsity, and 
affirming what I have just denied, namely, that there is a pinciple of contra 
dietion? 

But, why then, if these statements are so clearly absurd, why do we fret 
ahout them? If they are so plainly self-contradictory, why do we stop to con- 
sider them? Why not enjoy the incongruity and lay the book down with a smile? 
The reason is evident. Ideas, true or false, do not remain ideas. Fhilosophy 
influences life; and when philosophy is subversive of truth serious consequences 
flows When uttered such statements may seem amusing, but let them be repeated 
often encugh by men whose reputation and positicn gain them a hearing, and they 
will be accepted as principles of action, and pushed to their logical consequences. 
The ideas of yesterday are deeds today; the erroneous opinions of today will be 
excuses for the criminal deeds of tomorrow. 


Leo -C. Brown, Sede 


A NOTE ON CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


It is a well known fact that among school children are to be found 
some of very superior intellectual powers. Such children are, of course, usually 
the leaders in their school work. They learn quick*y and easily, and gain un- 
usually high markings. However, other qualities are thought to be theirs which 
somewhat offset their superiority in mental abilities. They are usually spoken 
of, for instance, as "notoriously unsociable”, high-strung, irritable, weakly, 


absent-minded, perhars even mcrally deficient. hey are not commenly thought of 
as the ones who are the camp:s herces, or class presidents, or even winners of 
oratorical contests: In a word, they seem to have, as if in compensation for 


their high IQ's, marked defidiencies in many «ther qualities highly desirable 
in life, 


Recently, however, the truth of this traditional belief has come under 
Suspicion. "Gifted children," Dr. Terman of Leland Stanford maintains, after a 
study of the subject, "have not disclosed the pathological symptoms popularly sup- 
pnsed to accompany exceptional mental abibitys” On the contrary, as his re- 
searches seem to indicate. the cnild gifted intellectually will ordinarily be high- 
ly endowed wivsh other desirable mental and physical qualities. Dr. Terman’s 
study was made of 59 children cf whom 41 were boyse Their IQ's ranged from 140 
to 180. His numver of subjects is small, yet it must be remembered that only 1 
enild in 200 (.5%) ranks 140, and that "not mcre than 1 in 10,000 or 20,000 
(.01% to .005%) reaches the mark of 180." The children were observed closely, at 
home 2s well as at school end on the playgrounds. Their parents and teachers were 
visited, and a mass of data accumulated. Twenty moral and social traits were 
studied, ameng which were sugh as; wil power, sustained attention, dependabi- 
lity, cheerfulness, obedience, courage, sense of honor, unselfishness, initia- 
tive, leadership, intellectual modesty, general health. 


The conclusions of Dr. Terman - he calls them "tentative conclusions", 
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for he is continuing his study = are; 


1. intellectually superior children are apparently not below the average 
in general health. 

2. In the vast majority of cases their ability is general rather than special 
or one-sided. 

5. Superiority is especially marked in moral and personal traits. (Confer 
the list of trnits above.) 

4. Queerbess. play deficiency and marked lack of social adaptability are 
the excepticn .atiher thin The rule. 

o- They are usually two or three grades retarded on the basis of their men- 
tal age. 

6. Their school work is in most cases such as to warrant promotion to a 

grace closely corresponding to their mental oge. 

7» Superiority tends to show itself early in life, is little influenced by 
formal instruction, amd is permanent. — 

8. Superior children are generally of superiorly gifted families. 


Interesting to note is the conclusion that in courage and sense of 
humor the superior child average@ higher than the normal. In health, emotional 
element control, sociability, leadership they are normal. In sustained attention, 
will--power, conscientiousness and dependability they were superior. Only one 
child appeared “seriously lacking along moral lines." "About as superior morally 
as intellectually" is the judgment of Dr. Terman. His general conclusion 1S tha 
there is a high correlation between the IQ and the desirable mental and moral 
and physical qualities investigated. 


Paul E. Dent, Sede 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CAUSATION 


(NOTE: In preparing this article the editor has been materially aided 
by a modest collaborator who insists that his name be not mentioned.) 


"The principle of causation is too obscure a principle to bear 
the weight of the whole structure of theology." ( James.) 


Thus decrees one of the Pontiffs of the hour's thought. And yet Scholas- 
tics concede thait"the weight of the whole structure" is borne by this "obscure" 
principle, which they say is analytics. 


We assert that this principle is a rock-bzsttom for the structure. James 
declares it is a quicksand bas:s., Which is right? 


What is an analytic principle, anyway? Is causation such a principle? 
And if it is, how does that make it capable e? supporting the weight of theology? 
We shall attempt to answer these three questions. 


A proposition (or sentence) is said to be analytic if its subject is 
necessarily contained under the extension of the predicate: i-.e., the predicate 
fits the subject exactly (as a suit of clethes fits a man), OF at least it. in= 
cludes the subject (as a large tent covers each individual in a crowd of men). 
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In other words, such a proposition is a species sf tautelogy, because 
the predicate says the same thing as the subject. Now tautological propositions, 
whatever their drawbacks, are absolutely certain. No one can doubt long that a 
yellow cab is yellow. 


If the principle of causality is an analytic principle, it is pitilessly 
certain, and hence equal to bearing the weight of theology. Is it really analytic? 


In its simplest form the principle is this: "Whatever exists contin- 
gently must have an efficient cause." To make our analysis more evident, we 
may change the wording thus: "A being that exists contingently is a being that 
must have an efficient cause." 


Now we propose to show that the subject of this sentence is necessarily 
contained in our predicate, we must set dow another preposition which is so ob- 


vious that to state it seems unnecessary. But since modern philosephers have a 
positive genius for missing the obvious, we insist on calling their attention to 
it. 


This other principle, called by scholastic philosophers the principle 
of sufficient reason, may be thus expressed: "Everything that exists must have 
a sufficient reason for its existence." Thus abstractly put, it sounds learned 


enough to satisfy any university professor. When applied to a concrete case, it 
is oBvious to the pount of banality. It means, for instance, that a horse must 


have something in his make-up that makes him a horse, and absolutely prevents hii 
from being anything else, - a cow, say, or a porcupine. 


Here we are perilously close to the ridiculous. This sounds like an 
echo of the familiar nursery jingle, "A fly's a fly because he flies." Yet we 
are dealing with a most important self-evident truth. How does it apply to our 
principle of causality? 


As soon as we know that a certain thing exists, we know at once anda 
without further reasoning, merely by the principle of sufficient reason, that 
there mast be something somewhere which makes it exist, and at the sume time 
absolutely prevents it from not existing. 


"There must be something": we call it a "sufficient reason", but just 
what its nature is we don't care. This "something" must be "somewhere": either 
inside of the thing we are discussing, or outside of it. Anything which has 


this sufficient reason inside of itself is called a necessar beings and anything 
wnhese sufficient reason iS outside of itself is called a cortingen being. In 


the principle of causality, our subject is "a contingent being”. 


We know, then, that the sufficient reason of a contingent being's 


existence must be sought ovtside of itself. Just where it is need not concern 
us, but wherever it bé, this much is evident: The-beinmg in which it is foun 


must act upon or influence our contingent being in some way, in order that the 
latter may exist. For otherwise how can the poor contingent being exist at all? 


To be concrete: There is a suit of clothes which casts $35. To get 
that suit, I mist have 835 (a "sufficient reason"). If I have the money myself, 
wejl and good. If I haven't it, I must get it from someone else. And if I can't 
get it from someone else, I won't get the suit. 
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So with a contingent being. To get existenvey:it must have a sufficient — 


poasons But it hasn't got that reason in itself, thererore it must get it from, 
something else. And if it can't get it from something else, - if that something 
else refuses to act on it or influence it in any way, - 4t won't ever get exist- 
ences 


This much being clear, our final step is an easy one. If there is 
really such a thing as a contingent being which has existence, some other being 
must have acted vn it in such a way as to give it existence. But any being which 
acts on another in such a uay as to give it existence is called its efficient 
CAUSE. Hence when we say "a being that exists contingently" we necessarily mean 
"a being that has an efficient cause". Thus the subject is contained in the pred- 
icate; our principle is really analytic; and the statement, "Whatever exists con- 
tingentiy must have an efficient cause", is true with all the certainty of taut- 
ology. 


Yet this is what James calls “obscure”. A phrase ef Chesterton's, used 
in another connection, seems to us more applicable here than James's adjective. 
The principle of causation is not "obscure". Rather is it something. "Too large 
for sight, And something much too plain to say.” On it can rest "the weight of 
the whole structure cf theology"; not precariously wobbling, like an inverted 
pyramid balanced on its apex, but unshakably grounded on a solid, certain base 
that extends as far as the ultimate boundaries «f human thought. 


John Je Wellmuth, S. Jd. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Fatner Wasmann has an interestéing article in the August number of. 
"Stimmenk der Zeit", ou the remous German biclogist, Dre John Reinkee He shows 
how this celebrated scientist. struggling through a maze of mechanistic theary 
ana Kantian philosophy, has finally been led by his investigations to the accep-= 
tance cf vitalism and to a ratioral belief in Ged. Another proof that tyne phil- 
osopny as well as religion have ncthing to fear from science. 


Havirg given all our news or the Ccnvention to the Province News Lecter, 
we must ask our readers to be ccerver.c with that account until the prcceedings or 
the convention are vublished- 


Those of us who are interested in the consequences of Carrel's famous 
experiment, are awaiting the results of a pending interview which Mr. Garvey and 
Mr. Byrne expect to have w'tn Professor Mk. Te Burrows of Washington University. 
Studerts of Father Gruender's notes will remembér a lengthy quotation, from e ce~ 
vort of the Smithsonian Institute, 1910, giving an account of Professorzs Surrews' 
experiments with excised tissues "in vitro". 


oo * * - 
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One of the most striking features of Dr. O'Tgole's "Case against Evol- 
ution", reviewed in this issue, is his estimate of other Catholic writers on 
this subject. The following passage, which we quote in full, besides being 
characteristic of his style and method, sets forth the reasond on which is based 
his judgment of two of these writers, Canon Dorlodot and Mre Mc Cann. 


"Me Henri de Dorlodot, in his "Le Darwinisme", appears in the role of 
an ardent admirer of Darwin and an enthusiastic advocate of the doctrine of Trans- 
formism. The contrary attitude is adopted by Mr. Alfred McCann, whose "God ~ or 
Gorilla" is bitterly antagonistic not only to Darwinism but to any form whatever 
of the theory of Transformism. Both of these works possess merits which it wouid 
be unjust to overlook. Dorlodot deserves credit for having shown conclusively that 
there is absolutely nothing in the Scriptures, or in Patristic tradition, or in 
Catholic theology, or in the philosophy of the Schools, which conflicts with our 
acceptance of organic evolution as on hypothesis explanatory of certain biological 
facts. In like manner it must be acknuwledged that, even after a liberal discount 
has been made in penalty of its bias and scientific inaccuracy, Mre McCann's book 
still contains a formidable residue of serivuvs objections, which the friends of 
evolution will probably find it more ccnvenient to sidestep than to answer. 


"Unfortunately, however, neither of these writers maintains that bal- 
anced mental poise which one likes to see in the defenders cf Catholic truth. 
Dorledot seems too profcuncly impressed with the desireability of occupying a pop- 
ular position to do impartial justice to the problem at issue, and his anxiety to 
keep in step with the majority blinds him apparently to the flaws of that "Darwin- 
ism" which he praises. Hud he been content with a simple demarcation of negative 
limits, there would be no ground for complaint. But, when he goes so far as to 
bestow unmerited praise upon the author ef the mechanistic "Origin of Species" and 
the materialistic "Descent of Man"; when, by confounding Darwinism with evolution, 
he consents to that historical injustice which allcws Darwin to play Jacob to La-~ 
marck‘'s Esau, and which leaves the genius of Mendel in obscurity while it accords 
the iimelight of fame to the uncrizginal expounder of a borrowed conception; when, 
by means of the sophistry of anachronism, he speciously endeavors to bring the 
speculations of an Augustine or an Aquinas into alignment with those of the ex- 
divinity student of Cambridge; when he assumes that Fixism is so evidently wrong 
that iss claims are unworthy of consideration, whereas Transformism is so evidently 
right that we can dispense with the formality of examining its credentials; when, 
in a word, he expresses himself not merely in the sense, but in the very stereo- 
txrped cant phrases of a dead philosophy, we realize, with regret, that his conclu- 
sions are based, not on any reasoned analysis of the evidence, but soleiy upon the 
dogmatism of scientific orthodexy, that his thought is cast in antiquated molds, 
and that for him, apparently, the sixty-five years of disccvery and disillusion~- 
mert, which have intervened since the publication of the "Origin of Species", 
have passed in vain." (Pages 31 ard 32.) 


We are anxicus to hear the opinions of our readers as to the relative 
merits of these hnree Cathulic students of evolution. 
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The Case Against Evolution. By George Barry O'Toole, Ph» D., S.T.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 


The sudden appearance of Dre Barry O'Toole and his book "The Case 
Against Evolution” was a real surprise. But, recovering from the surprise, ar- 


dent evolutionists, young and old, Catholic and non-Catholic, seem to induige 
in disdainful merriment. 


"Barry O'Toole". The wrong name and nationality for a scientist: blot 
ones Undegreed and unsponsored by any great university, whose seal as a proof 
of fitness would make him acceptable: blot two. "The Case Against Evolution"? 
Unheard of presumpticn! How dare he set himself in opposition to all the great 
Scientific minds of a great scientific century? Blot three. He says that evo- 
lution is held today, not on account of but in spite of the facts. Preposterous: 
blot four. These four blots make the book entirely negligible, unworthy of per- 
age or notice by any man of science. The only answer to such objectors is: 

Drop your prejudices, conventionalities and presumptions. Examine the book and 


judge it on its merits if you are capable of doing so. If not capable, do not 
dare to condemn." 


To detsrmine the precise worth of this book is not easy. It requires 
advanced knowledge of chemistry, geology, biology, psychology, diverse systems 
of philosophy, also an intimate acquaintance with vartious systems of evolution- 
ary science, such as Lamarckism, Darwinism, De Vriesianism, and ifendelism. There 
is evidence enough in Dr. O'Toole's book of scholarship, research and power of 
scientific presentation to show him worthy of a Ph. D. on any one of a half~ 
dozen lines. Every one of his six chipters is equivalent to a Ph. D. thesis on 
a distinct and important subject. 


Our author is no extremist. As compared with other Catholic writers 
he holds a median position. ‘Writers like McCann and Fr. FitzSimons are compact 
of hostility to Transformism in general and in all its particular forms. Was- 
mann strongly favors the transformist theory and Dordodot enthusiastically de- 
fends it. O'Toole takes a middle course. For him, Transformism within its le- 
gitimate boundaries contains nothing impossible or a priori improbable; nothing 
opposed to true philosophy or true religion. But what are the legitimate boun- 
daries? Philosophically, the matter underlying all evolutionary processes can 
not have been prodcad b:r evolution. Nor can this same matter produced by divine 
creation cver piss by its 2n inn:te force from the non-living into the living s 
state.- Divine creation is needed to produce matter. Divine intervention is 
neededto raise non-living mettor to living. 

Thess are lirivs thas hedge in evolution at the outset. At the other 
end of the line is tne soul cf man, ®% permanent, substantial, simple, spiritual 
being, into which it is absolutely impossible for matter to evolve itself. 

Dr. O'Toole elatoratsiy estabiishes these limits of evolvticn in the 
fourth and fifth chapters of his booke in the sixth chepser he shows the futil- 
ity of all efforts to prove that even the body o* man is evolved from any kind 
of lower arial. 

A turther curtailment of the provinse of evolution is made by our an- 
chors in ccmmcn with meny others. There is no scientific evidence that all 
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species of plants and animals have been evolved from one simgle cell. Monophy- 
letic evolution is therefore merely a wishful conjecture, not a scientific con- 
clusion. For like reasons biphvletic evolution is rejected. There is no scienti- 
fic evidenee that 21] plants have been evolved from one plant cell, and all 
animals from one animal cell. : 

Where then is the process of organic evolution allowed to begin? With 
bhe great phyla or supreme irreducible categories, into which the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms have been divided by taxonimists. Durwin himself did not dare to 
begin at an earlier stage. 

Well, ‘but can the evolutionist- prove that within each one of these 
phyla the multitude of classes, orders, families, genera and species have been de- 
rived garnetically from one individual or one pair of original progenitors? Or- 
ganic evolutionists say yes. Taxists among whom stands Dr. O'Toole say Noe At 
least "not proven.” To justify his "No" Dr. O'Toole writes the first three chap~ 
ters cf his 6ase against Evolutione Each of these chapters requires a separate 
article. 


Immortality. By He G. Hoskier 
The Stratford Co. 1925. 
Survival 
Edited by Sir James Marchant, Putnam, April 1925. 


The Editor of the "Modern Schoolman": 
Dear Sir: 

You asked me to review a book: "Immortality." H.G. Hoskier is its au- 
thor. The Stratford Go. is the publisher. Those are facts and I feel qualified 
to report on theme But the contents of the book elude mee That you may under- 
stand my perplexity, I will exemplify. Did you ever sit in your room, your text- 
book opin on your desk, fierce concentration registered on your features, and reud, 
read, read while not a single definite idea registered in your mind? That is what 
I did in trying to review your book. Confucius, the Indian 'Bhagavad-Gite', 
Hesiod, Herodotus, Egyptian temple lore, Moses, Plato, Plotinus, Madame de Watte- 
ville (the medium), our Blessed Lord, and a host of others were evoked, marshalled, 
made 'to sseak their piece! in support of the thesis that man lives on and on and 
on. The author says: "It was incumbent to give at some length the various sup- 
porting literature of the ages." Esoteric meanings in the Gospels, the truth of 
reincarnation proved from the Gospels, the world-soul and a perfect social order 
as xontaining the panacea for the worlc's woes - all these things occur in the 
boc!. Metaphysics! Is it the Gospel of Theosophy that I was reading? I do not 
more But I do know that it was like treading a quagmire to follow ail the quota 
tious and remerks thru to the end where he quotes a wehrase from St. Jemes's Epis = 
tie: "And is not James! phrase (the wheel or 
ecurce of rasure) verhaps the key to the whele thing; to the chain of existences, 
to the wheel of nature; tooche fcurtatn cf birth anil rebirth, .to the silver cord 
banding everythixg Logetner by its fluidic ond elastic linkt" 
it is sad to read a book lize "Immortality." Here is a man who speaks 
for quite a few people in the world and his message 2s 2. gerbled and warped ex- 
pression of whes true religion knows and hoids for certain without the pains and 
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pangs that must accompany the meanderings of such as follow such a prophet ae H. 
Ge Hoskier. 


You've gone wating in the Missouri? Do you remember the very unusual 
and rather frightening sensation of standing ankte-deep in the running water and 
feeling the sand slipping away from under your curling toes ~ and the sensation of 
insecurity you experienced as you sank ankle-deep and further in the softly em- 
bracing sand? Translate those sensations and I think you have the mental atmos» 
phere of those for whom such a book as "Immortality" is written. They want as~ 
surance, they want religion; and what they know of religion slides from them 
like the Missouri sand, alides from them and seems to pull them softly, treacher~ 
ously away. With the facts of the creation open to their eyes if they will but 
look, such persons as "Immortality" is written for scurry away to the fogginess of 
mysticism and cloy their minds with "metaphysics." It is a type of mind that of- 
fers a definite apostolate to who can seize it. 


i But you gave me another book to review. "Maybe in the same line as the 
first, you said. The title of the other book is "Survival." It is published 
by Futnam. It is a symposium, edited by Sir James Marchant, Essays, all leading 
to a single conclusion tho weaving their way deftly enough to the desired end. 
Turning from "Immortality" to "Survival" one feels on firmer ground. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has the first essay in the oollection. He writes, clear as sunlight, as a 
man of science should writee You are never at a loss for his meaning. He re- 
views the progress science has made in charting and analysing the sensible world. 
It is masterly, fascinating! Then he concludes. Investigations and facts have 
forced the advance of science, have effeated the adoption of theories that would 


have been judged insane a quarter of a century agoe He continues. Facts must 
force us to conclude to the survival of the human soul after deathe What facts? 


The facts, to him well substantiated, that disembodied spirits can make use of 
favorable disposed human brain and muscle to eommunicate with those who still have 
affection for the disembodied spirits. The other essays follow, each treating 
some phase of spiritism, its reasonableness, its achievoments, the presumption in 
its favor in view of the supernormal faculties that man shows at timese The es- 
says are uneven in merit but all of them are temperate, and all are easy reading. 
These men and women who write in "Survival" are clever; they are clear thinkers. 
They attribute the rise of Spiritism to a "reaction against the materialism of 
the past." "The central truth whichemerges is the spiritual nature of Man and 
the Universe, involving as a corollary the perpetuation of life and conscious~ 
ness beyond the grave, and the possibility - growing with the advance of evolu- 
tion in the physical world - of ccmm:nication between the two states of existence, 
terrertrital and extra-terrestrial.” They know that mediums have perpetratec 
frnuds; they deprecate the evil odor that clings about their Spiritism. One of 
them, Conan Loyle, writes es on enthisiast who has suffered for his ncw faith but 
vho gicr.es in his suffordéings for thes they have achievea. He sveaks of his 

"owe stase of prooetion’ - "52 a rreat nev message of exoeeding joy" sent by God 
Gowr to certh.e” “Tt is for us to hard it cn at eny cost of tine, money and labcr." 


The bcok it populare Tne copy giver, me to review is "Reprinted April 
i905" while the book tiztst arpoeerod Cetcbe: 1924. The definiteness anc clarity 

of the writers acsovits partly for tie popularity. The for the most part subtie 
jnanende that Spiritism ccnteine the panacea. of medern unrest an@ unhappiness ac- 
counts partiv fcr the popuiarity. Yet meanwhile St. Yaui's words remain true: 
"Because what cen be mom about Ged is clear to them, for Goc Himself hath made 

‘t glear." The book is, after all, but one more proof of what I said about "Immor- 


cality.: 
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Psychology, Empirical and Rational 
Michael Maher, S.J. Ninth Ed. 1923. Longmans Green And Co. 


This ninth edition of Father Maher's book - the first since the author's 
death p is identical both in substance and arrangement with the edition of 1919, 
Ifn fact there have been no impoitant changes in the work since the fourth edition 
was published in 1900. Th2 volume is too pached with matter and too closely rea- 
soned to be adequately represented in a brief review. In the present instance, 
however, an exhaustive critique is neither necessary nor desirable, singe many of 
the reacers of this periodical are familiar with the book and ali are acquainted 
with the system of psychology which Maher explains and defends. Even they, how- 
ever, will find much of interest and value in the work for it makes contact with 
questions of modern psychology; it outlines the evolution of nsychoiogical thought 
from Aristotle through Descartes to the present, when the empirical viewpoint pre- 
dominates in thought and method, and it endeavors to acquaint the scholastic stu~ 
dent with some of the virtues and faults of "the new psychology". It seems to the 
writer that Maher's presentation of purely scholastic problems merits careful per- 
usal. And this for two reasons: first, in order to gain facility in expressing 
scholastic psychology ir the vernacular and in modern terminology; secondly, in 
order to gain a more thorough appreciation of the difficulties which may be urged 
against our system. I think there can be little duestion that Latin exerts somee 
thire like an hypnotic irfliuence on the student. He is inclined to take much 
for granted, to be satisfied if he can substentially repeat the lectures of the 
professor and gf¢/distinguish the stock difficulties. This condition affects al- 
most everyone though it does not affect all equally. The degrees of it vary from 
that of light hypnosis to that of illusions end mental amnesia. It is a regret- 
table state of affairs and cails for an antidote. The latter will be found, nar- 
tially av least, in the work under veview. It does not cover the whole field of 
modern psychclogy - it does not prevend to - but it covers its own field well. It 
continues to be the best proof we have in English that the old psychology is not 
cutworr. or absurd and that the new psycholcgy is not irreconcilable with scholas- 
tis doctrines. That it is aporesiated as such is attested by the fact that thir- 
ty~rive thousand copies of it have been sold since its first appearance. 


Ravhael C. McCarthy, Sede 


-ntroductcry Thilosophky, A Text-Boo# For Colleges. 
Charles A. Dubray, SeM., The De 
ler York: Longmans, Green, and Coe 1023. 


This revised edition of a work which originally appeared in i912 and which, 
cinee then, has been reprinted four times before its revision, is the kind of a 
book that egcites in a student of philosophy the same desire to possess it, that 
¢ glistening, keen-edged tool would arouse in a carpenter or a menhanis. its 
chief claim to serviceability is of course the quite remarkable achievement of 
summarizing the whole of scholastic philosophy within a compass of some 600 pages. 
of good, clear English. This has been accomplished by supressing all that sa= 
vors of diffuse developmert, and giving place only to the main outlines of the 
subject. Yet this high eondensaticn does not seem to have resuited either in fore- 
shortening the picture or giving it the appearance of a mere skeleton. There is 
enough detail, and that of the right kind, to give it life. For example, the ar- 
ticle on the determinants and frecdom of the will contains not orly a more ir- 
teresting, but a better-proportiored exposition of this subject than does a re- 
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cent Catholic work which deals with ethies alone. The CATHOLIC WORLD commented 
upon the first edition: "Dr. Dubray's volume is a credit both to him and to the 
Catholic University of America". The same praise can certainly be bestowed upon 
the revised edition. Its clear, simple language maked philosophy accessible to 
beginners, and its well-chosen illustrations bring Scholasticism into close con- 
tact with the world which it is Supposed to explain. The most fetching single 
feature of the book is the appendix. which introduces a list of 150 subjects for 
pepers, with these sagacious remarks;-~- 


or: "It is important that the student's mind should be trained to personal 
thinking. For this reason the following thoughts are suggested as topics for 
papers and discussions. Many of them are true; others are false3; all must be 
explained and interpreted." 


_ The typics that follow are stimulating selections from the wide field 
of wevld-literature. One should feel a little sorry fer a student ef Philcsn- 
phy who ceuid not interest himself in some of them. Their discussion, especially 
in writing, would certainly tend to develope not only the power of indexzenient 
thinking, but also, what is second only to that in value, the pewer of clear and 
forcetul self-expression. 


T. Le Bouscaren, Sede 


pepoucy Of Greek »Phatessphy. 
Ellen M. Mitchell. Scott, Foresman, and Coe, Chicago. 


This beok, which appeared in 18@1, may have some intarest for the rea- 
ders of The Modern Schsolmai: b2cause of its connection with the St. Leuis Movement 
mentioned in these pages last February (Valume I, Number 2: “Four Elements and 
a Fifth", by Edward J. Dowling, SeJ.)- The author acknowledges her indebtedness 
to Dr.» Wilitian Te. Herris, the leader of that movement, and refers to herself as 
teking an active part in the philosophical discussions of the time. “Twelve 
years ago, in Ste Louis, a little band of women used to assemble every week te 
study ond discuss the problems of philesephy-. I led the circle as teacher and 
LOALNCZ « 


Though entitled a "Study" of Gree philosophy, it bears no traces of 
profsunc scholarly treatmont or of original research and independent corclusyc ns. 
Rather is it an cutline of the barest essentials of Greek philos-phv, from Thales 
to the NespPlutonists, gleaned by the author from the werks ef Zeller ani hegel-. 
ist lask of dexth ie uch mevessarily a reflectien on the author, sine> her Dock 
is but the writter expression 21 these verbal expesiticrs by which, a3 sne tells 
us ir the vrefase, she sought cortinually to make clear to otners what bevame 
clear to herself. And one hardly expects abstruse scholarship at weekly meetings 
0° a women's philosophy club. 


Its pleasant and easily readable style makes the book usefuljsirr these 
wat would acquire painlessly a smattering of "Greek thought”. Perhapa:.its least 
asycecble feature is the frequency cf quotations, especially from Zeiler and Heg- 
e!, which scon becomes monctonous. 


Alfred Ge Brickel, S. J. 
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